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One can easily imagine how such forms of
green leaves would be distinctly distasteful
to grazing animals, whose lips and tongues
would readily be lacerated by such weapons.
Cut-grass, Leerzia and other grasses may
show blades so impregnated in this manner
with silica as to be capable of inflicting
very serious wounds if touched.

Everyone must have had experience of
the annoying little weapons possessed by
many leaves in the form of sharp-pointed
barbs that stick into the skin when the
hand is brought into contact with the leaf.
A variety of this kind of protection is seen
to perfection in our own common indige-
nous nettle. The weapon here takes the
form of a stinging hair composed of one large
cell, which readily breaks off and leaves a
portion of itself
attached. A
very slight con-
tact is sufficient
to break such a
hair, and the
fracture leaves
behind it an ex-
tremely sharp-
pointed portion,
from which ex-
udes an irritating
substance of the
nature of formic
acid, and this is
injected into the LEAVES OF THE SAME HOLLY
skin of the ani-                            THE REACH

mal or person handling the leaf. The process
is very similar to the arrangement of a hypo-
dermic syringe. Considerable inflammation
may be caused in the skin as the result of
breaking off a number of hairs in a small
area and the injection of their contents.

Everyone is familiar with the fact that if
the nettle be handled in a certain manner
these unpleasant effects may be avoided.
It is possible to stroke a nettle with one's
hand without being stung. For one thing,
the lower part of the plant has no stinging
hairs upon it. They are restricted to the
foliage leaves. The hairs themselves are
distinctly elastic, and can be pressed down
so as to lie in close contact with the surface
of the leaf. If, therefore, one grasps the
nettle from below, and passes the hand

upwards so as to press down the hairs on to
the leaf, the hand will glide over them with-
out causing any break in the hairs, and there-
fore without sustaining a wound. But, on
the other hand, if the hand comes down on
the leaf from above, the slightest touch
breaks off the points of a number of the
hairs, which pour out their poisonous con-
tents. Here we have an excellent protec-
tive arrangement, therefore, against the
depredations of grazing animals.

Thus far, then, we have seen that plant
defenses may be in the nature of more
or less offensive smells, which create a
distaste in the animal for whom otherwise
they might form food. The dog-fennel
and the hound's tongue are plants whose
smell is evidently much disliked by ordi-
nary grazing ani-
mals. Secondly,
we have noted
that there may
be contained in
the leaf of a plant
as well as possi-
bly in some other
parts of it, some
extremely poi-
sonous principle,
generally in the
nature of an al-
kaloid, as we get
it in the water
hemlock and the
tobacco plant;
and here, too, there is sometimes an odor
associated with the plant which warns the
animal of its nature, though sometimes the
plant is odorless. Further, a great many
plants have an extremely bitter, sour or
acrid taste, sufficient to keep animals from
troubling them. The leaves and shoots of
the horse-chestnut and the maple are of this
nature, and are avoided even by insects.

Not only the leaves, however, are thus
protected, because when one considers
plants such as the potato, the peppers, mus-
tard and horseradish one sees at once that
different parts of the plant, or, indeed, al-
most all of it, may be distasteful. In cer-
tain plants smell and taste combine to pro-
duce their effect, and this is probably the
case in many of the bulbs, like the onion.
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